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Busrvess during May reflected some diversity of move 




























































Plant and Equipment Expenditures ment, with aggregate activity apparently little changed from 
Businessmen have reduced their 1958 programs— ps — Pt Paco Ms bee in turn, had shown a 
| now expect to spend $31 billion On the plus side have been slight advances in personal in 
r Billion Dollars come, employment, and retail sales. Principal among the 
40 » adverse factors has been a further reduction in business 
capital investment programs, as set forth im the adjacent 
: [7] chart. Inventory liquidation has continued at a high rate 
fra] to which auto dealers have contributed by trimming the 
: large stocks of cars accumulated during the wmter months 
— * BB in a market that has undergone no improvement in demand 
] 7 ™ Manufacturers’ sales and orders have steadied, and factory 
y output in May was little changed following an xtended 
‘ period of decline. 

4 20 » Consumer purchasing power has held up in the spring 
ak period, with total pe rsonal income showing a gain from the 
ry midwinter low. The annual rate of $344% billion reached 
in May exceeded February by about $2% billion, and was 

10 » below last summer’s peak by roughly the same amount 
The decline in incomes received from production has been 
arrested, and transfer payments have continued to rise 
Since August, the $5 billion annual rate of gain in transfers 
6 has been a major factor in the maintenance of consumer 
195354 55 56 57 58 buying power during a period when individual incomes from 
production were off at an annual rate of about $8 billion 
Anticipated third quarter 1958 rate is With unemployment remaining fairly heavy and _ benefit 





rights under the insurance program being used up, legislation 

was enacted in June making available Federal assistance to 

Billion Dollars States desiring to extend the period of payments to insured ? 
40 workers. 


about one-fifth below year-ago peak 



























































j / Employment up—sales steady 

| L Ws In May, nonfarm employment moved up in slightly better 
; Yj Uj Yj YY YY, than seasonal fashion, and the workweek was also stretched 
F NONMANUFACTURING | a bit from the lows of the winter and early spring. At 50! 
| yy Wp my Y million, the number of nonfarm employees in May was about 
{ a. Yj the same as in March after allowance for seasonal influences 
; Y, This was 2 million lower than a year ago. 

.. Gl A slowing in the rate of decline in manufacturing employ- 
ment was first evident on a broad scale in April. Seasonally 
: ade adjusted employment in this industry had registered the 
f largest decrease at the turn of the year. In April, factors 
} MANUFACTURING employment was off 1 percent from the previo “ month, or 





half the monthly rate of decline from December 1957 to 
February 1958. This was followed by near stability in May 

With consumer incomes holding up, most retailers—with 
the notable exceptions of auto dealers and outlets for other 
consumer durable roods—hav« experien ed a fairly stead, 
flow of sales. Purchases at soit croods stores sre at a nev 
high and, with the volume of durable goods 
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QUARTERLY TOTALS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, AT ANNUAL RATES 
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the housing market in recent months {pp cations fo 
FHA insured units were of record proportion 1! May, and 
VA appraisal requests moved up substantially from the low 


point reached mm 1957 
MARKET AND INVENTORY TRENDS 


Developments in manufacturmg and tl r the most 
part reflected a slightly more favorable aln of inven 
torv-sales-orders 1 lationships Chal ik chara rized the 
previous © Mo t! In manufactu a l trad sales have 
been steady 1 ugher, after seaso ulowa and an im 
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While inventory reduction at al i } I annual 
i the opening months of 1958 was in a ite terms the 
‘gest liquidation on record, it | been matched for short 
s; during earlier postwal d all 
the considerable growt! 
holding 
l the first stage of anv « Cal dow 
reduction plays the single most important role 
‘reduetions in the majo tvpes of private demand 
true in the current period as ange from a mod 
inventory accumulation in the t juarter of 1957 
to substantial liquidation in the opening qu: ‘of this vear 
accounted for the major part of the decline 
produc t. The cutback mm inventories { I t 2 quarters 


ot the 1953 54 downturn Wiis equal to tii “CHLTh overall 


Cross national 
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lable 1.—Changes in Inventories, Sales, and Orders and Stock-Sales 
Ratios, April 1957-58 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


This does not mean that the present decline in business 

uld be characterized as an inventory recession. As we 
have pomted out in earlier and more comprehensive analyses 
in the Survey, the major causes of the present recession are 
found in a drop in the demand for products of final use in the 
economy 

Recently, both sales and production have steadied. The 
downtrend which began in early 1957 has been arrested at a 
point about 15 percent under the end of 1956 total. No clear 
evidence is as yet apparent that inventory liquidation is slow- 
ing, and in the major case of automobiles, a considerable 
period of reduction is ahead before new model production 
reverses the trend 


Vanufacturing 


Manufacturing operations led the current downturn in 
busmess activity—as compared to almost identical turning 
points in 1949 and 1953—and partly for this reason have 
undergone the sharpest adjustment. New orders for dura- 
bles reached a high in November 1956, 2 months before the 
sales peak and more than 7 months prior to the peak of total 
business activity. New contracts for producers of hard 
gyoods have declined nearly a fourth from their high, while 
deliveries are currently a fifth lower. In response to the 
severe contraction in their markets, durable-goods manufac- 
turers have liquidated inventories by $2% billion—-or more 
than two-thirds of the drop in total business inventory book 
values since the high last September. 

The rate of decline in new business placed with durable- 
goods producers has ameliorated in recent months and, in 
addition, there have been significant shifts in the composition 
of new orders. In March, aggregate new orders rose, after 
allowance for seasonal factors, primarily in response to a 
very substantial rise in defense contracts; the flow of new 
orders to producers of nondefense goods continued Lo decline. 
There was a return to a more sustainable rate of military 
obligations in April; in this period, however, there was some 
pickup in civilian goods ordering and total new orders dipped 
only moderately, remaining slightly above the seasonally 
adjusted February rate. 

Inventory liquidation by durable-goods manufacturers to 
confined almost entirely to working stocks 
Goods in-process mirroring the cutbacks in production 
rates—have been reduced $1% billion, or 13 percent, since 
September; the decline for purchased materials was $500 
million or 6 percent. It was not until February of this vear 
that the uptrend in the ratios of these stocks to 
sales was checked. The current ratio, as can be seen in the 
chart, is about as high as any in the recent period. 

Inventories of finished goods ready for sale by durable- 
goods manufacturing companies continued to rise until the 
end of 1957. Since the first of the year modest reductions 
have been effected in shipping stocks of hard-goods firms 
with some further liquidation occurring in April. 

The electrical machinery and aircraft industries have, 
weathered the recession better than 
other producers of durable goods. Recent sales were some 
10 pereent under their year-ago totals, as compared to 
almost 20 pereent for all durable-goods industries. Aircraft 
and electronics companies have been the primary beneficiaries 
of the recent rise in the volume of defense orders and the 
electrical equipment group has also experienced a rather 
steady growth in demand for their products from electric 
utility companies. 

The flow of incoming business this spring was above that 
in tl 


date | ad beer 


how ever. 
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¢ corresponding period in 1957, and unfilled orders- 
sales ratios for both industries were above a year ago. 
This situation contrasts with that in most other durable 


where current unfilled order-sales ratios are well 
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under those of April 1957. Since the inventory peak lat 
last summer, the electrical mac hinery and aircraft industries 
have accounted for a third of the liquidation by the durable- 
goods group. 
Manufacturers 
moderately successful in recent 
ventories into line with reduced sales 
slig itly above previous ratios 
have declined 


durable-goods group from 


have be en 


bringing in 


machinery 
months in 


Reeent stock-sales 


of nonelectrieal 


Sales ol 


ratios are only 
nonelectrical machinery 
average relative amount for the 
a year ago, while new orders this spring are at about the 
same volume as in April 1957. This is in contrast to the 
experience of all other hard-goods industries, in part because 
new orders in this industry began declining much earliest 
than in other areas. In some nonelectrical machinery lines 
ordering peaked in the summer of 1956 

The demand for motor vehicles has been sharply reduced 
with little change in the weak situation evident in May 
normally a period of high seasonal buying. Sales are down 
about a fourth from a year ago. Backlogs of defense con- 
tracts held by motor car manufacturers are currently less 
than half the volume a vear ago 
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June 1958 SURVEY ¢ 
vear earlier. The ratio still exceeded that of any month in 
1957 and was the highest since mid-1956. Recent changes 
n retail stock-sales ratios stemmed largely from the du- 
rables, and are traceable more particularly to the unfavor- 
able new car market. After holding close to 1.9 in the 
first half of 1957 the ratio for the durable-goods trades 
moved up rapidly through last fall and winter. In April it 
dropped back to 2.1 as inventories were reduced one-fourth 
billion dollars on a seasonally adjusted basis, and sales showed 
Stock-sales ratios are cur- 


their first gain since mid-1957. 
rently quite high for automotive and lumber-hardware 
dealers, while the ratio for the furniture-household appliance 
and radio group compares favorably with the 1956-57 
experience, 

Retailers’ sales of nondurables reacted quite moderately to 
the recent downturn in personal income, and have risen with 
income in recent months. Inventories of retailers were up 
in April, after seasonal allowances, following 5 months of 


stability. The trend in the stock-sales ratio for nondurable 
retailers had been generally downward through 1957 from a 
high of 1.25 at the beginning of the year to a low of 1.16 at 


he vears’ end. There was a return to the vear-ago rate by 
\pril after a slight rise during the first quarter 

For wholesale trade—as in retail April developn ents in- 
cluded a slight advance in sales and further reductions in 
inventories. The combination resulted in a mild reduction 
In Store k-sales ratios for both durable- and nondurable-goods 
establishments 

In the wholesale market it was the durable-goods groups 
which have accounted for most of the increase in the ratio 
of stocks to sales; ratios for nondurable-goods establish- 
ments have been quite stable in aggregate and currently 
differ little from a year ago. The advance in the ratio for 


the durable-goods group since early 1957 has been marked— 
rising from 1.5 to a record 1.8 in February and March. 





AGRICULTURAL INCOME HIGHER 





Farm prices and gross farm income have both advanced 
appreciably in the past several months after allowance for 
seasonal influences. Farm production expenses are also up, 
but they have shown a smaller rise, so that net farm income 
has also risen 

The strengthening in farm prices and income at a time 
when nonfarm raw materials prices have declined and non- 
farm income has ebbed reflects the special influence of a 
moderate reduction in marketings in the general setting of 
continued high demand for farm products. The reduction 
in farm exports from the recent record rate has affected 
chiefly the Government's surplus disposal program, with 
only indirect and limited influence upon the demand for 
current farm marketings 

\side from temporary effects of adverse weather condi- 
tions on southern vegetables and fruits, the chief supply and 
price changes have been those affecting meat animals. In 
broad terms, the coincidence of a low point in both the cattle 
and the hog cycle has reduced moderately current meat pro- 
duction and resulted in a more than proportional increase in 
livestock prices and a rise in cash receipts, as shown in the 
accompanying chart. A number of elements have contrib- 
uted to the curtailment in livestock slaughter including an 
improved forage supply, the large feed grain stocks which 
together with continued strong demand for livestock have 
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brought favorable livestock-feed price ratios These ad 
velopments mark the initial phase of an expansion in live 
stock production. 


Livestock supply and marketing 


For beef, an increased numbe r of cattle are on feed so 
that the supply of fed cattle to be marketed in the remaining 
months of the year is expected to show some rise over the 
corresponding period a year earlier. The total number of 
cattle and calves on farms is lower, however, and a smallet 
breeding herd implies a reduction in the calf crop this year 
With the increased demand by farmers for foundation stock, 
the prices of cows have shown a large _ and slaughter of 


cattle and calves direct t from the range is expected to con 
tinue well below last year In pe riods of e xpansion in cattle 
herds, some buildup in numbers ordinarily precedes an in- 


crease in marketings. 

For pork, some increase in output is expected sooner than 
for beef, reflecting the shorter life evele of hogs Re ports to 
the Department of Agriculture on sow farrowings 
pects indicate, however, that the increase in hog slaughter 
will be rather moderate during this vear so that total meat 
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Meat production is lower 
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Livestock prices have advanced 
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Downward revisions from earlier plans are most evident 


able manufacturing where a drop of one-fifth from 

’ ww expected by the group as a whole. as con pared 
vil 2-percent decrease reported previously Program 
ms were particularly sharp in the chemical and petro 
leur dustries. which now anticipate decreases ol about 20 


durable-goods the largest differences from 
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earher-reported anticipations appe: 


groups and in nonautomotive transportation eq pmer 

The quarterly seasonally ad sted pattern of expenditure 
in manufacturing reveals that 1 lecreases scheduled fro 
the first to the third quart é i 0 
less than those whi oc n 
montis This comparisor l 10 ! ‘ I 
favorabl eonstruction weatle ‘ irst ‘ 
recent downward revisions in | ness anticipat s sho 
also be ke pt in mind 

On a seasonally lyustec tions m 
the third quarte durab reat 1 
thre primary metais ndustr I thi ‘ 
creases expected by compal re tri n 
stone, and transportation equipment are somewhat small 
than the durable-cgoods averag ‘roducers ol lé ‘ 
machinery and motor vehicles shi ttle change 
period 

In nondurable roods manutlact ne the tood I ) 
erage, and rubber industries port little change, seasona 
adjusted from the first to the thure quartel Large ar 
steady declines are evident in the case of paper and chemi 
producers Petroleum companies a anticipati a redu 


tion in outlay sin the second ar 







lable 2.—Perecent Change in Plant and Equipment Expenditures, 


1957 Actual to 1958 Anticipated 
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Railroad equipment buving of 


rm) : 
1 ihe econ hnucad lec! ‘ ori” ! i? 


earnings record in the re rimarily ons 
for the further large reductio n capital outlays curre! 
reported by the railroads. Third-quarter spending seaso 
ally adjusted, is 40 perce he actual fir 

rate and 60 pere nt below the ent peak mn the third qua 
of last veal The roads ! \ r have virtually ceas 
placing new orders for freigl nd the backlog of freig! 


cars has fallen steadilv ov 12 months 


Utilities plan record expenditure 


The public itilities hay il ia slight wu is 
nesed with 1987 thoush recent months have witnessed 20 
scaling down from previousl\ o nvestment pro 
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lhe electric group is now anticipating nerease Of 5 percent Other nonmanufacturing 


ate al il] 


over 1957. ompany 


down about 7 p t from A 
The seaso y adjusted quarterly dat: W t utilit: most pronounced among petroleum and gas-producing firms. 


In mining, reductions from earlier 1958 anticipations ar 


groups spent ert han : In nonrail transportation all groups have reduced thei 
quarter, | VeStl nt pl ed DY aL et full 1 1 . previous L958 programs except the airl ics whi h have made 
second and 

the first, whi 


steady rise tl 


ipward revisions. Investment by munications firms 
continues to move down, at a somewhat lower level than 


prey ously reports | 





}—Expenditures on New Plant and Equipment by U. S. Business ', 1955-58 
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Foreign Trade Decline 


i JUTSTANDING developmentsaffecting the balanceof pay- 
ments during the first quarter were the drop in merchandise 
exports, a somewhat smaller decline in merchandise imports, 
and an increase in the outflow of private United States 
As a result of the changes in our international 
transactions, foreign countries as a whole had an excess of 
dollar receipts over expenditures (including unrecorded trans- 
actions) of about $550 million. A large part of the net dollar 
outflow from the United States was converted by foreign 
countries into gold. 

The accumulation of gold and liquid dollar assets by foreign 
countries as a result of their transactions with the United 
States was much larger than in the December quarter when 
it amounted to $114 million. The rise was even greater when 
seasonal taken into consideration and special 
transactions are omitted. 

Seasonal adjustments raised the net dollar rec ipts of for- 
eign countries durmg the previous quarter to about $410 
Special nonrepetitive transactions, ré aising the dollar 
outflow or reducing the inflow at that time, included the $250 
million loan to the United Kingdom, the nearly $140 million 
postponement of the service on the postwar British loan, some 


capital. 


factors are 


rebuilding of domestic coffee inventories, and unrecorded re- 
turn moveme nts of capital to foreign countries On the other 
hand, a $150 million rise in foreign purchases of military 
equ pment had the opposite effect on foreign dollar accu- 
miuiations 

The other transactions between the United States and for- 


gn countries in the final quarter of 1957 were approximately 
This was a considerable improvement for foreign 


ih DnLaNnece 


countries over the third quarter when after similar adjust- 
ments of the data they still had a sizable deficit 





Rise in foreign reserves 


In the first quarter of this vear, adjustment of all transac- 
tions for seasonal variations indicates an excess of United 
States payments to foreign countries over receipts at the high 
quarterly rate of about $700 million. Newly issued foreign 
securities by the International Bank and foreign oil companies 


were an important factor in raising foreign dollar balances. 
Such issues appear to form a part of the current pattern of 


our international transactions, however, and should not neces- 
sarily be considered extraordinary. In any case, these out- 
flows of funds were offset by temporarily reduced payments 
due to an unseasonal depletion in coffee stocks which will 
have to be restored later in the year, and by still large re- 
reipts stemming from foreign purchases of military equipment. 

The improvement whic h was achieved by foreign countries 
as a whole in their transactions with the United States after 
the climax of the international currency crisis during Sep- 
tember of last year was extended, therefore, during the first 
quarter of this year. In fact, total holdings of liquid dollar 
assets and gold reserves of foreign countries ‘and international 


67401 5S 2 


Reflected in First-Quarter Balance of Payments 







about S200 


organizations at the end of the first 
million higher than before the Suez « 


quarter were 
risis and the se asonally 
adjusted rate of growth during the first quarter of 1958 was 
not far below the previous peak 
of 1952. The rise in foreign reserves apparently 
at a high rate also during the second quarter. 
The advance in official foreign gold and dollar holdings 
slowed down from January to March, but foreign gold pur. 
chases increased. During March thes purchases exceeded 
the current net dollar receipts of the few cou 


rate during the second half 
continued 


tries involved 


and resulted in some liquidations of previously acquired 
dollar balances. Large foreign gold purchases continued 


1 


April and May. From February until the end of May, 
United States gold sales were nearly $1.2 billion. ae 
the first quarter, $300 million of the $370 million sold \ 


bought by the United Kingdom, and most of the rem: Lin ie 
by the Netherlands and Be leiur l 
Few countries share in gains 

The rise In liquid assets owevel was oft Vide. nared 
among foreign countries Uh ncrease ace ied primarily 
to the industrial nations, particularly the United Kingdom 
the Netherlands, and Japa Germany had a decline im 
gold and dollar holdings because of the return flow of outsid 
capital which had moved there during the currency crisis 1 


hn countries in the spring and summer of 1957 
posilio of 


some Europea 
the net foreign exchange 


improve 


’ 
Crermany continued to 


Table 3.—United States Balance of Payments Seasonally Adjusted 
(Exeluding Military Grant-Aid) 











I I 
United States payments, total 27.188 6.916 6.968 6.546 6.758 | 6.59 
I rt total ~ 4 
ler ' 4 * 
rvict ‘ ~ 
R tance ‘ 
re erriite ‘ 
flows (net ‘ 
n ted “tate nriy te and ot 
ipital outflow net RS ” rT, , & 
United States receipts, total 26,837 6,905 6,930 6,646 6,356 | 5, 67« 
t "4 s i ‘ 
7 i . . 
iry ur ‘ 7 4 x _ 
rT € t 
Errors and omissions (net receipts 876 412 162 10 s 2 
Increase in foreign gold and liquid dollar assets 
through transactions with the United States 525 401 124 410 410 695 
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To some extent t ; ( olla i 3 by these smaller purchases by Western Europe and Japa Export 
countries wel of] . oti n hold s of othe to Western Europe declined by nearly the sams mount ae 
countries Amo nt Ky ‘ ndonesia. and Vene- thev had risen between the first quarters ol 56 and 1957 
zucla sustaine ; . \ , 1 had ised exports to Japan were more than a t qd highs han 2 
months of 1957, 1 ul 0 LCases, by The comparatively recent decline i arts o 

nearly $1 billio ‘ : ; ‘ s following 6 lactured goods reflects the lowe demands of Canada and 
months, amou » avo Dat millio re small in various countries in Latin America, Afri and As whiel 
COM parson Phe | ; : und v mwever, depend for then foreign exchange eat nes ma | upon 


constituted a relatively u share of then old ; and exports of raw materials or food and beverave crop 


could not hye 
oe veral ou r OC tri ) porters ¢ i naterials [ nited States supplies peaks in foreign demands 

or foodstuffs, had previo } es <hausted then 

foreign excl 


ia 
International 


! a hye as | thie The recent rise and fall in export of sew dustrial 
Mon ( 4 au they nave 


i materials and fuels reflects the development of peaks in 
to adjust them fe CX] a res to er nm they foreign demands of relatively short duration and the elasticity 
current foreign exchange receipts. If these ec tries balance of supply in the United States making it possible to meet 
their foreign transactions and do not lose reserves it may these demands The same may apply to the rise and fall in 
not be a sign of economic str but on the contrary an exports of foodstuffs. 
indication of inet weal ste oven more pronoun ed These short-term peaks in demand ma e due te political 
than that of Countries Which aréw on their reserves to meet developments such as the Suez crisis, crop failures, relatively 
a deficit in their forei transactions short-lived peaks in business activitv usually associated 


: vith inflationary developments and balance of payments 
Export trade decline difficulties Such exports, however, are rath olatile, and 


the termination of the special condition nvolving some- 
Foreign gold and dollar accumulations during the first times only a relatively small adjustment in total foreign 
quarter of 1958 resulted from a more rapid reduction it demand, can create a relatively large drop in foreign imports 
foreign expenditures in the United States than in United from the United States. 
States expe! diturs abroad Total United State rt Ipts, Ther have been occasions whet SHTML short-livec 
including those from unrecorded transactions aroppe | from developments in the United States created relat el large 
a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $25.4 billi in tl increases In United States import dema f tance 
fourt! quarter of 1957 to $23.6 billion in tl quarter of the steel strike in 1952 At that time foreign countries had 
this veal Unite States xpenadaiture apron declined the capacity to increase their shipme I ot ster to the 
during the sar period from $27 billion to $26.4 billion United States However, in the postw period at least 
The reductio sonally adjusted me dise exports the United States has more frequently heen calle ipon to 
of about 11 perce! as considerably more p yunced the meet extraordinary demands from abroad tha vere foreign 
the decline 1! 0 rall business as tivity i} acl special countries to meet such demands here Furthe rmore the 
circumstances were part respo ple for t cle lopment reserve capacity to produce many types of goods shipped in 
but it also reflected more bas hnaracteristi of our trade international trade is likely to be larger n the United States 
and changes | the relative position of United States industry than abroad. 
in world trade Ageregate demand in the mayor aqustri oO tries in 
First quarte! 1S exports were at a seasonally adjusted I: urope al ad in Japan relative to then productive capacity 
annual rate of about $16 billion, as compared $18 billior was slightly less during the first quarter of t ear than a 
1) the last quarter ot 1957 and yust over $2 DLW at the vear ago. Inflationary pressures have s tbsided and i some 
recent peak in t first quarte of last v I cdectiine industries, particularly steel and coal, excess supplies or 
during this l-vear period wa bout as he rise ‘apacity have appeared Thus the dro] import demand 
between the first quarters of 1956 and 1957 by these countries from the United States was only part 
In the ecurre! downward phase of the ele the { result of balance of payments diffi ties, DP mn part 
dec line sel I Vil petrojeuyn oll foodstufl oO irl also of changes more basic busi ess CONCITIONS, al hough 
steel scrap nonterrous mie vais nid lé iL LO After these changes so far are rather mi Some of these 
taking account of usua sonal Moven { Ou i iro! changes however, are not vet fully reflected 1 our exports 
and steel exports remained high throuch t econd quartel Coal exports in particular, but possibly also shipments of 
but shipments of manufactur s co adst¢ “T other materials, are under long-term contracts and con- 
through the last quart ol ws hive ( e cd not sequently have not beet fully adjusted to the current 
vain momentum until early this market situatior 
Total first quarte xports of } I pro ct The resumptio! of the ace mulatto \ 1) these 
about $100 muilhor rt nan 2 vear ) ( otton was countries since the latter part of Q57 cl the eleration 
about $130 million ead and grains about $2 million, but since then, cannot be expected therefor to result bv itself 
vegetable oils il d 0 Is cles ined Dy about pol I lillion in an increase of! the purchases he rm TI ecent ae velop- 
Nonagricultural exports, after declining sh: p irom last ment mm exports to these countries suggest that, barring un- 
vear’s peak, were still about $60 million higher than during usual political developments, such a rise will depend upon 
the first quarter of 195¢ \ietals and ma factures, how an upswing in their business activity, and even 1 hat occurs, 
ever, lost about $70 millior petroleum and products $16 only in the late phases of this upswing is the effect on 
million; coal, $11 1 on; autos, parts, and accessories, $94 United States exports likely to be important 
million: and tract $16 millior The major gains wert United States sales to countries exportit e mainly food- 
in industrial machinery ($90 millio1 lectris quipment stuffs and raw materials usually follow more closely their 
($10 million), civilian aircraft ($32 millio raulroad equip dollar receipts. Shipments to Africa and Asia (excluding 
ment (S31 m hor ma nemicat » a Pe m ‘ Japan, but including the dependencies reached a peak iT 
The drop iIrol { | t | t the export the first half of 1957 $v the first quarts of this ar the 


of raw and semima V to valu of exports has receded to approximate iv the amount In 
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the first quarter of 1956. Exports to Canada which had 
risen between the first quarters of 1956 and 1957 relatively 
less, declined nevertheless at the same rate as total exports 
with the result that during the first quarter of this vear they 
were bv a substantial margin smaller than in the corre spond- 
ng period 2 

Exports to the Latin American Republics during the first 
quarter of this year were still about as high as a vear earliet 
and higher than 2 years ago. This applies also if Venezuela 
is excluded, although the increase in exports to Venezuela 
over the first quarter of 1956 was relatively more than for 
the other Republics. First quarter data indicate, however, 
that the peak in United States exports was reached in the 
second half of last year, and that since then shipments 
even to Venezuela—have joined the declining trend i 
United States exports 

In view of the fact that exports to the less industrialized 
countries consist to a large extent of capital goods which are 
often shipped a relatively long time after they have been 
ordered, further adjustments in our exports to these coun 
tries may also be expected 


years ago. 


Other receipts also lower 


| addition to the decline in exports of civilian merchan- 
dise, sales of military equipme nt dropped from the relatively 
high point during the last quarter of 1957. The lower re- 

ipts Irom transportation services reflect the decline in the 
volume of exports Income on direct investments declined 
from the fourth quarter of 1957 slightly more than season- 
ally, but was still as high as a year earlier 

Foreign long-term investments in the United States re 
mained at the low rate established after the middle of 1957 
when the British Government tightened its controls of out- 
ward movements of capital, and the relative attractiveness 
of investments in United States corporate stocks diminished 
somewhat as market prices declined 


Imports lower—other payments up 


The decline in seasonally adjusted merchandise imports 
from an annual rate of $13.8 billion in the fourth quarter of 
last year to $12.4 billion in the first quarter of this year was 
considerably more than in total payments. 

\lost important among the payment items that increased 
were military expenditures which rose by well over $100 
million The outflow of private vapital was nearly as high 
as in the fourth quarter but seasonal adjustments indicate a 
considerable rise 

The net outflow of Government funds through grants and 
capital movements was somewhat smaller than in the previ- 
ous quarter, largely because of the special $250 million loan 
to the United Kingdom during the earlier period. The de- 
cline in long-term loans was in part offset by higher shipments 
of agricultural commodities for payment in foreign curren- 
cies. Nevertheless, such shipments were about $180 million, 
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or nearly 50 percent, less than in the first quarte! ol 1957 


Merchandise imports excluding military 
‘ 


purchases Dy 
declined from $3.385 million in the fourth 


organizations 
quarter of 1957 to $3.176 million in the first of 1958, or 6.2 
Seasonally adjusted the decline was about lO per 
eent, This decline Is comparable In magnituae t that e» 
perienced during the 1953-54 recessior At that time, how- 


ever, it took about 2 quarters for imports to decline by the 


percent 


sume percentage. 

The recent downward moveme: 
which are not connected with the dee line in bus! 
Imports of silver which are included in imports as shown | 
the balance of payments tables declined because returns of 
lend-lease silver imports were virtuall 
of last veal Imports of coffee were abou 
This figure includes an estimate for Mareh for whicl 
iries Were not available at the 

The decline in coffee im- 
ips mm the 


nt was due to several factors 
ess activil 


i\ complet adbyv the ere 
t $80 million less, 
import 


data by commodities and cou 
time this analysis was writt 
ports was due to a change from inventory build 
fourth quarter 1957 to reductions in the first quarter, 
ably in anticipation of price declines. Imports will have to 
increase later in the vear, at least to meet current require- 
ments and even more if inventories are replenished 

These two items account for about two-fifths of the import 
nt. Omitting these items 


prob- 


decline before seasonal adjustme 
imports during the first quarter of 1958 were about as high : 
dat 


Based upon 


1s 
during the corresponding months of 1957 ui 
for January and February il appears that among the majo 
commodities, which had the largest decline in imports from 
last year, were wool, iron and steel mill products, wood pulp 
and paper. 

The volume of imports of some of the a jOr metals does 
not seem to have been affected through the first 2 months of 
the year by the decline u prod iction, although most of this 
decline was in durable-goods industries. Imports of copper 
lead, zine, and iron ore were substantially higher than during 
the corresponding period of last year. The decline in con 
sumption of these metals was absorbed partly by a decline 
in domestic mine production and partly by rising inventories 

For these products the decline in domestic output ind 
cates that through the first 2 months of this vear at least 
producers were the marginal 


domestic rather than foreig 
} nd of the first quarter hot} 


suppliers. Inventories at the ¢ 
in absolute quantities and even 
consumption—were higher than tm any other recent period 
Although the rise in Inventories 
without a noticeable affect on the volume of imports, it must 
be considered a weakening element in the market for imported 
that imports of some of thos 


more in relation to current 


has continued for some time 


supplies. It may be significant 
metals which are not produced in the United States, such as 
tin and nickel, did decline and thus responded to the chang: 
in domestic demand 
Imports of manufactured g 
affected adversely by the decline 
ports of automobiles and agricultural implements were mor¢ 
Purchases of 


} 
oods ado 


not appear to have bee: 
in domestic business Im- 


than twice those of the first 2 months of 1957 
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other manufactu ‘ ere about as high as during the slowing down in flotations of foreign securities during the 
first quarter of 195 second half of 1957. The renewed outflow, which may be 
attributed to the loosening up of the capital market and the 
New issues raise capital outflou decline in interest rates, parallels the experience in 1953-54 
when new issues of foreign securities declined : he business 
While the re 381 l ted ! ay have reduced evele reached its peak and then increased aga as capital 
the outflow of fu hrough its effect on imports, it has became more plentiful 
been accompanied by a higher flow t igh purchases of The low point for new foreign issu luring the recent 


newly issued fi ig ; rit nis ase followed a period was in the third quarter of 1957 outflow of 


Table 4.—United States Balance of Payments by Areas— 
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foreign issues have continued high during the second quarter 


funds amounted to about $90 million and repayments to $50 
million. In the first quarter of 1958 purchases were about of this year. 
$290 million and foreign redemptions of $20 million were The decline in the net capital outflow through direct in 
unusually low. New issues during that period were in fact vestments was mainly in the oil industry and to a lesser ¢ 
at a postwal peak, Most of these funds went to the Inter- tent in mining. Most affected were ( anada and Latin 
national Bank and local governments in Canada, but the America. This may reflect the completion of certain pro; 
total includes also a large amount obtained by foreign oil ects which absorbed large amounts of capital in 1957, and 
companies through the sale of new shares and smaller issues possibly also the worldwide softening in the market for 
of the Netherlands and the Union of South Africa New petroleum and mineral products 


l @xX- 
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1957 Annual and by Quarters, and First Quarter 1958 
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vith the Sterling Area, The outflow of other long-term capit: ve ie fourth 
quarter mainly as a result of a s! 
purchases of outstanding 
was most marked in the 
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An RICAN travelers spent a record $1,950 million for 
for n travel in 1957, or 7% percent more than im the pre- 
eed ear The 

out 6 percent Was at a lesser rate than in the preceding 
but during the second half the rise in expenditures 
ted to reach 
$2 billion in the fourth quarte: 





seasonally adjusted annual rats of 


Travel continued to expand dl iring the first half of 1958, 
j 1): ta are not 


ilable to measure the actual mereases in numbers of 


sho i! or inother sizable vain over a veur ago 
lers or expenditures, but the rise In passports issued and 
renewed during the first quarter of 1958 over the comparable 


957 period and the reported increases in advance reserva- 


tions indicate that the upward trend which had characterized 
ostwar period will continue into 1958 
facilities enlarged 
pe ons have ron abroad During the past 7 years 
tray by Ame ricains has absorbed a rising share of pe rsonal 
Although foreign travel outlays closer 
toward the re lation ship Lo disposable personal mcomes ¢ stab- 
lished after the first 
personal income spent on foreign travel was still smaller than 
929 and 1930 


more 
rorelgn 


is roreign tray | have been 


move d 


ncomes 


world war, the share of disposable 


Foreign countries received $1.6 billion 


Foreign travel expenditures in 1957 accruing to foreign 
countries amounted to $1,628 million, of which $1,372 million 
spent in foreign countries and $256 million paid in fares 
The remainder of these travel o itlay Ss 
was paid to United States ships and planes for 
between the United States and i 


> Torelwn carriers 
> / million 


nsportation foreign 








) nit CoS 

Fare payments increased from 1956 to 1957 at about thy 
same rate as expenditures in overseas countries. For the 3 
more rapidly than ex- 


vears fare pavments rosé 
penditures abroad due to proportionately ereater mereases 


preceding 
in travel to more distant areas 

same share of Am« rican 
travel expenditures in 1957 as in 1956. refleetine a relative 
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Table 2.—Estimated Expenditures of United States Residents on In air travel. the increases in numbe! the yvears 1953, 


Foreign Travel, 1956-57 
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Purpose influences choice of accommodations 


Two out of every three American-born travelers crossed 
LO Kurope by plane. Foreign-born trave le I's nowever, 
used ships to a greater extent, 60 percent of these travelers 
ising tourist class accommodations. On planes, five times 
as many foreign-born Americans used tourist class accom 
modations as first class When foreig: , is trav 
eled on business, however, they preferred to il lass. 

ravelers born in the United States ie different 
classes of ship accommodation approximately in equal pro 
portion when they took pleasure trips wever, on planes 
four times as many pleasure travelers us urist class 
| ohts as first class Business travelers born in the United 

States preferred to use first class accommodations on ships 

nd planes, but when they went by air, then , 

vas less marked Persons traveling for family 

tourist class mainly on both ships and pla 

About one-third of pleasure travelers LO Kurope in 1957 

used “all expense’ tours, about the same proportion as in 
A thn Mae 1956, though a slightly larger numbe More persons 
2 taking tours principally American bor preferred to travel 
by plane than by ship. In 1956, they showed a slight pref- 
rence for travel by ship As in 1956 thev used tourist class 


on planes and occupied principally cabin and tourist class 
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tic trip 
opped II 
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lable 3.—Number of United States Travelers to Overseas Countries, 
by Means of Departure from the United States, 1956-57 
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1953, foreign-born travelers accounted for 41 percent of 
United States residents traveling in Europe. Nearly two- 
thirds of the foreign-born Americans who went to Europe 
made the trip for family reasons or to visit their country of 
birth. About 20 percent reported pleasure as the purpose of 
their trip and 15 percent went on business or for combined 
reasons of business and pleasure. Five times as many United 
States born travelers as foreign born went for pleasure but 
only a fourth as many went to visit family and friends. Two 
and a half times as many travelers on business trips were born 
in this country as in foreign countries. 

Over half of the Americans crossing to Europe by air 
traveled alone while a third of sea travelers went by them- 
selves. Persons traveling with one other person preferred to 
rex) by air, but travelers accompanied by two or more persons 
had no apparent preference as to means of transportation. 

Foreign-born Americans tended to travel in larger groups 
than travelers born here, refiecting the large proportion of 
family visits by persons accompanied by children. 

Travelers born in America visited an average of four 
European countries on each trip in 1957. However, travelers 
born abroad visited an average of only two countries in their 
travels. Per diem expenditures of these two groups of 
American travelers differed significantly, reflecting the 
greater number of countries visited by the former group and 
the larger proportion of persons staying in hotels rather than 
in private homes. 

Italy, France, and the United Kingdom again ranked 
highest among European countries in dollar receipts from 
American travelers, although their share of the total declined. 
The United Kingdom received the same amount as in 1956, 
an increase in the numbers of travelers offsetting the lower 
per capita expenditure. The numbers of Americans visiting 
Italy and France in 1957 showed a moderate increase over 
1956, but this increase was more than offset by a decline in 
per capita expenditures which reflected an increase in air 
travel to each country at a relatively lower per capita 
expenditure. 

Travel payments of $58 million to Germany re presente da 
increase dollarwise than in any other European 
country. The numbers of visitors rose 9 percent over 1956, 
with per capita expenditures remaining about the same. 
Switzerland was the only European country where average 
per trip expenditures increased. Total expenditures : of $42 
million reflected this rise, as well as an increase in the total 
numbers of travelers to that country. 


greater 


Payments to Canada at new high 


Canada received an alltime record of $340 million in 1957, 
representing one-fourth of total United States foreign travel 
spending. This compares with an annual average of 
percent in the prewar peak years of 1927-1929. 

Approximately 28.5 million United States resident cross- 
ings into Canada were recorded during 1957, slightly in 
excess of the previous high in 1955. These figures include 
repeated crossings by persons living near the border as well 
as entries by travelers bound for destinations in the interior 
of Canada and on extended visits. According to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, about 85 percent of all Americans 
visiting Canada stayed 48 hours or less. They accounted 
for about a quarter of total expenditures, and made an 
average expenditure of about $3. Travelers sts aying more 
than 48 hours (nearly 4.5 million) spent about $55 per capita 
and their expenditures amounted to 76 percent of the total 
Canadian receipts. 

The most popular means of transportation to Canada— 
the automobile—carried 80 percent of all visitors. This 
travel falls into two main categories—travelers who remain 
in Canada more than 48 hours or who depart through a port 
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other than the port of entry into Canada (Customs permit 
holders), and local travelers. Customs permit holders 
(except for those making repeated trips) averaged about 
$19.50 per trip in 1957. 

Visitors arriving by plane have the highest average ex- 
penditure; their per capita of $123 was ‘about 14 percent 
higher than in 1948 in spite of a drop in length of stay. A 
portion of this rise may be attributed to the change in the 
exchange rate of the Canadian dollar. Average expenditures 
of travelers by train and boat have also risen over the past 
10 years, but the expenditure of bus travelers has remained 
about the same. 


Average Travel Expenditures of U. S. 
Residents in Europe and in the 
Mediterranean Area 
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U. S$. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


The principal increase in travel payments to Canada in 
1957 resulted from higher expenditures by travelers using 
planes, boats, and buses. The rise reflects an increase 
in average expenditures rather than in the numbers of trav- 
elers. Travel by train declined 7 percent during the year, 
but this was offset by slight increases in travel by other means 
of transportation. 

The choice of transportation by Americans visiting Canada 
has changed somewhat in the past 10 years. Travel by 
automobile has increased 29 percent. Plane travel has more 
than trebled and boat travel showed a rise of 20 percent. 
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lable 5.—Average Travel Expenditures and Length of Stay of United 
States Residents Traveling in Europe and the Mediterranean 
Area, 1956 and 1957, by Quarter 
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> percent more than in 1956 This increase resulted purposes eC] } n family visits accounted for 22 per 
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lable 6.—Numbers of United States Residents Traveling in Europe 
and the Mediterranean Area, by Purpose of Trip and Means of 
lransportation, 1957 
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Table 8.—Number and Expenditures of United States Travelers to 
Canada, 1948 and 1955-57 
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Table 10.—Number and Expenditures of Canadian Travelers in the 
United States, 1948 and 1955-57 
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summer quarter. This peak is much less pronounced than 
in the case of travel from here to Canada. ‘Travel spending 
in the first quarter accounts for nearly a fifth of annual ex- 
penditures by Canadians, reflecting a relatively high per 
capita expenditure in the winter season. 


Auto travel predominates 


Automobile travel by Canadians accounted for an increas- 
ing proportion of travel to the United States—over 75 per- 
cent in 1957. About 60 percent of Canadian visitors remain 
in the United States for 24 hours or less, and account for 
about 7 percent of total expenditures here. Average ex- 
penditures of these short-term visitors is less than $2 per 
visit compared with $45 for motorists on longer visits. 

Less than 5 percent of Canadians visiting the United 
States travel by train, plane, boat, and long distance bus 
The remaining 20 percent, including mainly pedestrians and 
travelers on local buses, accounted for 4 percent of the total 
spent in the United States. 

The average expenditure of Canadians remaining in the 
United States 48 hours or longer is about $80 per trip. Ac- 
cording to a survey made by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics In 1956, the highest per capita expend ture (about 
$275) was made by Canadians traveling for educational pur- 
poses and remaining in the United States about 38 days 
Business travelers spent about $190 on trips of 26 days and 
made the highest per diem expenditure of any group of 
travelers. Canadians on pleasure trips averaging 11 days 
spent $150 per trip. The lowest daily expenditure of $7 
was made by persons visiting relatives or friends. 

Nearly 24 percent of Canadian visitors to the United 
States in the first 3 months of 1956 went to Florida. In the 
third quarter only 4 percent visited Florida, the aggregate 
for the year being 9 percent. The greatest number of Cana- 
dian visitors—over 28 percent of the total—went to New 
York. The State of Washington attracted 11 percent, Mich- 
igan 9 percent, and California and Massachusetts eacb 
slightly over 5 percent. 


Visitors from other countries 

Mexican residents spent $135 million in the United States 
in 1957, or $170 million less than Americans spent in Mexico 
Border expenditures—85 percent of Mexican travel spending 
here—reflect changes in population, employment, and gen- 
eral economic conditions and are therefore subject to some- 
what different influences than other types of travel ex- 
penditures, 

Expenditures by Mexican visitors to the interior of the 
United States, although small in total, have risen steadily 
over the past 10 years, reflecting increased numbers of 
travelers and higher per capita expenditur 

Travel expenditures by European visito1 
in 1957 to $87 million. The rise may bh 
even greater proportionate increase in the numbers of trav- 
elers, particularly travelers in transit through the United 
States with a relatively short stay. Per trip expenditures of 
travelers declined during 1957, reflecting the relatively low 
expenditure of these transit travelers. 

Residents of the West Indies, Central America, and South 
America accounted for nearly half of the expenditures in this 
The 10-percent increase in ex- 
penditures over 1956 resulted principally from a rise in the 
numbers of travelers, with a slight increase in average 
expe nditures. 

Receipts from residents of other countries, principally in 
the Far East, account for a small proportion of foreign spend- 
ing here. However, these receipts have increased steadily 
over the past 10 years. 


rose 28 percent 
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country by overseas Visitors. 
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[Averages for the year 1957 are provided in the May 1958 issue of the Survey] 
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Lox iys and bus lines do 108 108 108 108 
T and warehousing do 821 821 829 833 
Tele do 766 767 70 7R2 
Teleg do 42 42 42 42 
Gas a electric utilities do 573 573 5R2 590 
Wholesale and retail trade do 11,428; 11,411 
Wholesale trade de 3,114] 3,11 
Retail trade le &, 314 &, 208 
General-merchandise stores dc 1,402 1, 382 
’ t nd liquor store adc 1, 603 1, #1 
f Automotive ar accessories dealers do 796 798 
} ‘ rance, and real estate do 2, 320 2, 329 
Se and misecellaneou do 6, 442 6, 520 
Hot and lodging places lo 409 513 
I do $29 334 
( ind dyeing plant do if4 | 168 
G r io 7,376 | 7,387 
j 
T y adjusted do 52, 593 2, 698 > 77 81 
N ring lo 16, 965 16, 046 6, 924 16, 88 
T industrie do 9, G28 O15 0. GOT + so 
u » industri | 7,017 7, 01 
M do R54 a6) 
{ ior do 10S ( 
I 1 put itilit do 4, 164 4, 168 
W i retall trade do 11 7Y 11. a3 
ce, and real estate do 2 33 2 34 
ineou do 6, 454 i, 492 
( I do 7 4 7, 374 
f I ® Preliminary Net sal 
rit Indexes have been revised begir 1 1 reflect ad tment 
ti ta (prior to November 1956) are available beginr anuary 1947 th 
ponding note on p. 8-3 
January 1957 reflect certain changes in definit for employment 
pr t e December 1957 SURVEY and ¢ 
Includes data for industries not shown separately 
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l 1 172 14 
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), 408 Re 08 107, 7 47i 
$4,491 | 314, 876 8 4. 6S 
11.7 11.2 12 
4.3 ‘2 4 
7.4 7 7.8 
2.7 12.8 12.9 
Hf 6.7 6.6 af 
6.1 6.1 6.3 6.4 
W 
AND POPULATION 
71 & 171 7H 17 mo 72 327 
120, 71 120, 842 | 120, 98 2 
71,8 71, 044 71, 29 70, 79 
& 904 68 68 68, 0 
t¥ aS t ty ‘ a7 
6, 82 6. 518 4.8 . 
9 562 BO. Ihe + 148 7 
2, 609 2, 552 2, SOR SA 
18, SAC 49, 797 49, 684 ¥), 318 
2, SY s) 2 4 2 78 
lf ; 4. o 1¢ x 1 
» R02 9.7 9. 6S a4 
7,1 7, 19 7. 09 6, 
853 Raz 8 
110 1 
28 27 24 
237 2 23 
363 356 347 346 
121 121 12 119 
3, 305 3, 285 3, 224 059 
4, 21 4, 206 4,159 4,123 
1, 149 1, 137 1,11 1, 082 
108 | 108 107 1 
R38 854 8 RS 
782 772 767 7¢ 
2 l 4] 4 
590 584 578 78 
11, 499 11. 620 11.604 11, 84 
1, 179 3, 180 3, 20K 3.21 
8, 320 8, 440 &. 464 & Aa 
1, 352 1,419 1, 44 1 
1, HO 1,614 1, 422 1, 650 
R05 801 R02 &1 
2, 389 2 2, 356 2, 35 
6. 509 6 6, 47 ‘ 12 
YS 488 1s 
33. 32% 3 
15 161 14 162 
7, 157 7, 381 7, 473 7, 498 
2, 844 », 662 2, 460 218 
16, RSE 16, 68 16, 604 16, 4 
1 S44 7M 4 ) 
6, 92 6, OS 4.9 6, 22 
~ 849 R3 Rg 
} 2 3, (28 4 7 i 
4 ind 7 4 148 4.11 
11, 669 11, ¢ 11, 5 11, 5 
2, 354 2 26 2 268 2 2% 
6, 477 f s 6, 482 ‘ 
7, 439 7,440 7, 42 7, 41 
to Census of Busir benchmarks f 
e December 1957 Federal Reserve B 
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CONSUMER CREDITt—Continued | 
) Short- and Intermediate-term) 
Total outstanding, end of month—Continued | 
Installment credit, total—Continued 
By type of holder | 
Financial institutions, total__.. mil. of dol 27,544 | 27 22, TH 29.014 
Commercial] banks do } 11,981 12 12. 508 12, 007 
Sales-finance companies do 9, 104 om) 9. 476 9. 5A5 
Credit unions do 2. 127 2 | 2, 284 2, 344 
Consumer finance companies do 3, 105 3 | 3, 200 3, 234 
do | 1,227 1, | 1, 249 1, 264 
R ts, total do 1 4,204) 4,345 4 4, 289 
partment stores do " % 1,229] 1,249 1 1, 161 
urniture stores do | 1 1, O77 | 1, 077 l 1, O83 
itomobile dealers do 10 | 518 25 30 
r do 1 1,478] 1,501 1, 501 1, 51 
| 
Nor tallment credit, total do i) 9,779 | 9,883 9, 700 9. 798 
¥ le-payment loans do a, 4 3, 5R2 3, AB 3, 400 3, 458 
( ve accounts do 3 3, 834 3. O48 3, 886 3, Y25 
Re © cred do 2, 352 2, 3h 2, 40 2, 408 2.41 
B It of holder 
lir tutions do 3, 374 2 ( 406 8 
} tlet do 3, 735 ; Jy 148 2 ae y. 
© CT do 2, 352 2, at 2, 2, 405 2 
Inst t lit extended and repaid 
. ted 
led total do 3, 504 | 3, 748 3, 674 3, 837 704 
A t per do 1, 468 1,513 1, 494 1, i l 7 
( ir ods paper do Ol L olf 18 ; 1 
, do 1, 22 1, 219 1, 18 1, 279 1, 21 
I 1 t do 3, 332 3, 37 224 3. 477 3, 369 
P . r do I I ! l 
q ( r ods paper de 427 2 { ) s 
\ ‘ t pal ae 1K 11 114 ® 
4 1 ¢ ! do ; ; 
Ant , 
‘ ‘ oper d i " r 7 
t d 1, 1 1, 184 L4 1,2 
; } ; 4, Qh4 ; 4 
r 1, 204 s l l 
I } 08 wid ‘ 
; I O82 1 
b FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
Rr ‘ t nd expenditur 
y tnt Yr fa 6, 142 > 2 1? R19 4 6. 47 
4, 250 K2 11, 68 7 12s 
‘ ae f 4 Fe 7 f 
tax ac fe 1 os 4 7 1 3 a 
ts taxes i y 6, 72 { 
. i f ‘ 1 
ter receipt ) 1,278 l s 14 l 
} tal } 7 44 { 6. 247 
‘ lohet 1¢ HO4 HOA ; @59 628 
; nefit i 419 444 ‘ Sz 
lo 4, ( s 4 2 ; 
‘ io ) 2 l 1, 68 l 
Pu 1 nteed obl ons 
P end of n th, tetal do 275, 234 | 270,527 | 272,469 | 273, 845 
total lo 27 4 OAR, 486 0. 59 272, 018 
, lo 226, 937 991, 658 225, 308 
do 45, 151 46, 127 46, 827 46, 709 
. ie i, 942 2,1 2, 042 1, 828 
, \teed by U. S. Government, end 
mil, of dol 103 | 1 107 107 109 
bond 
4 tstanding, end of mont! do 55, 836 st 4, OOF 4, 631 4, 364 
E through K§ do | 390 394 62 100 392 
tions i | 707 7 1, 07 SK 75 
| 
I ties, end of quarter p 
A t gene ytal mil. of d . 8 
eceivable, total (less reserves) do a), OS 
| id agriculture do 4, 83 
I id} »wners do 4, 38) 
n loans do | S, di 
A her do 2, 30: 
| 
( upplies, and materials do | 21, 45 
Tt ( t curities do | 3, SS 
O ind Investments do | 7 
I and equipment do 1, 97 
i 4 do 4, 042 
I except interagency, total. do 6,8 
B note and debentures do ’ 
Ot liabilities do 2 
t rietary interest do 
t ( rnment proprietary interest do 61, 142 : 
Revised » Preliminary ! See note marked “‘o””’ 
t See corresponding note on p. 8-16. ? Includes data for d ng January 1957 
Effective M 1957, for series EF and H (series J and K dis | 30, 1957 Data tl 
met discontinued series (F, G, J, K 
"Figures are not directly comparable from quarter to quarter, since ac ties covered vary. Datare 
othe es of the S. Government, and certain deposit and trust re ving fund eporting to tl 
(with t issets of $23,612 million) reporting as of June 30, 1957, pursuant to Suppk nt No.1, Inter 
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INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY 











1d services, total mil. o 
N ry transfers under grants, net do | - | . S20 
i, excluding military 
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adjust 












Ir n investments abroad do é 


UOT ind military tr 






sactions do - | ° 









, total 






FOREIGN TRADE 


Indexes 








e:T 





1936-38 = 100 








ry impor ‘ di do 


Shipping Weight 








‘Teexports ¢ thous. of long tons 14,370 | 13,723 | 14,138] 12,748 3, 221 ( 
; + Te 


do 11, 493 





Valuet 






Exports (mdse.), including reexports, total 
mil. of dol 










By § raphic regions:A 
Afr ‘ thous. of dol 
inia en do 


do 













a ae 
BOTTI <n ncmmineiexnented 







eee 





f South 



















Asia and Oceania 
Australia, including New Guinea..........do 
q Br h Malaya ---do 
hina, including Manchuria. .. ; .do 







1 Pakistan 


hilippines 







do 














Ital 2 do 58, 758 | 6, 5S. &3, 41. 700 
T of Soviet Socialist Republics........do 112 117 l 782 
United Kingdom maa 90,026 | 86,454 | 77,618 | 77,007 | 76, , 486 2 

N 1 South America | | 


.do 

















Latin American Republics, total ? ........do 387, 829 73, 688 54,312 | 411,79 vf 406,346 | 411,331 8, 163 1 319, 023 | : 
Argentina can ~ 31, 426 | 24,167 | 19, 84¢ 26,944 | 1 0,814) 18, 545 18, 647 1, SI 17, 518 
Braz do | 43, O87 M4. & 956 51 41. 50K 38, 204 r ‘ 142 45 

> Kae : 10,197 | 1 





do 
















































: -d0 , ’ (8, , , v 
Venezuela eS et ae" * 8: » 24] 78, 382 07, 931 89,972 ' 103,879 ' 105,925 100,739 82,368 65, 735 72, 50 
Re i » Preliminary 1 Revised imports indexes will be ed later ? Data include Southern British Africa (1957 vy average exports, $2,250 For Colony 
of Singapore only (exports to Federation of Malaya, formerly included, iled $452,000 in January 1958 
Adjusted for balance-of-payments purposes, mainly for valuation, coverage, and timing 7 Excludes military expenditure 
tR ns for following periods will be shown later: Ist qtr. 1957 f lance of pay nt January 1956-January 19 f r I th ts July-December 
19 nuary-) 1954 (total exports and certain components only ) for 1941-54, ite relief shipments of food product r ncluded 1 fin t , have been 
shifted tot manufactured foodstuffs class 
+} i series, reflecting change in comparison base period and increased coverage. Supplementary I are thos ingeable with, commodities produced in the 
United States; complementary imports include all other. A detailed description of the indexes and data for earlier years w e later 






$Excludes “special category’’ shipments and all commodities exported under foreign-aid programs as Departmen 
{Data include shipments (military and economic aid) under the Mutual Security Program. Total MSP militar; 
n pments) are as follows (mil. dol April 1957-April 1958, respectively—83.7; 102.2; 134.1; 186.8; 141.2; 103.2 
¢ Includes countries not shown separately; 121.7 


nee early 1956, also “consumables and construc- 
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CHEMICALS 


Inorganic chemi 
Ammonia, syt 
Calcium carbide 

Carbon dioxide, | 

Chlorine, ga 

Hydrochlorie acid (106 H¢ 


Nitrie acid (100% HNO 
Oxygen (high purity 
Phosphoric acid (50% HyI 
Sodium carbonate (sod 


Sodium bichromaté 
Sodium hydroxide (10 
Sodium silicate, 


Sodium sulfate (G1 


Sulfuric acid 
Production (100% 
Price, wholesale, 6 

Organic chemical P 
Acetic acid (syntheti 


Acetic anhydride, prod 
Acetylsalicylie acid 
Alcohol, ethyl 
Production 
Stocks, end of mont 
In industrial aleo! 
In denaturing plant 
Used for denaturation 
Withdrawn tax-paid 
Alcohol, denatured 
Production 
Consumption (wit) 
stocks, end of mont} 


Creosote oil, productior 
DDT, productior 
Ethyl acetate RAC Z 
Ethylene glycol, pro 
Formaldehyde (37¢ 
Glycerin, refined 
Production 
Consumption 
Stocks, end of mont} 
Methanol, production 
Natural 
Synthetic 
Phthalic anhydride, 
’ Revised. » Pre 
DI a a eh not ! 
Revisions for Januar ‘ } re ‘ } f } ulf j ble upon reat 
o'Data (except for ak t t t t . " Poe Gn SaRREEN 
* Revisions for January 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
escriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


ELECTRIC POWER AND GAS—Continued 


GAS—Continued 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


nerie 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


1 of montt 
New Y 


(human 


ner It 





Revisions for 1 i id 
m of wines and vermoutt! 
for the period pecified are iil 


condensed milk and evaporated n 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


3, ve 
Weighted 


Oats 
Production (croy 
Receipts, interior 
Stocks, domest 

Commercial 
On farms 
Exports, including o 
Price, wholesale, N¢ 


Rice 
P 


Recei 
Shipment 
Stock 
ofn 
Southern 
Rece 
Shipr 
k 
och 
hb 
Export 
Price, wih 
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Productior 
Receipts, inter 


Stocks, commer 
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Inter 

wa 
On fa 


Exports, tot 
W heat or 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS A pril May 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS—Continued 


thous. of sacks (10 
f capacity 


d of quarter 


thous. of 


Minne polis 
lol. per sack (100 Ib 


ents (Kansas City do 
LIVESTOCK 


lly inspected 


thous 


pal market 
; » 9 corn-helt States 


dol. per 100 It 
Kansas City 
nected 
irkets 


ill grades (Chicago 
dol. per 100 It 


lin value to 100 Th. of liv 





spected 


iverage (New 


slaughter 
stor , end 


“hieage 
POULTRY AND EGGS 


1 frozen, 5 market thous } AQ Gi 
re (frozen), end of month j 219, 98S 
ducing t live broilers* 


dol. per It 


millions 
thous. of It 


thous. of os 


thous. of It 
dol per 
ELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 


anufacturers’ sales _thous. of dol 37: 8, 37 52. 50, OF 74,812 126, ORS 


lis long tor 997 5, 05: , 753 21,7 7, 686 7,901 
Accra (New York). dol. per Ib.. 5 253 305 ¥5 321 





G, 82¢ ) 2D > TIE 2 10a 


oe 354 7 ; 5 443 
Preliminary 
, figures include data for sausage and sausage-room products and edible offal; figure for December ning 1957, which exclude such item 


midmonth sa I I by S. Department of Agricult Comparable prices for January 1956-January 16 re sl n the April 1958 Survey 
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stated, statistics through 1956 and 


Unless other wise 
in the 1957 edition of 


descriptive notes are shown 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 


ntric 

Haw 

Deliver ic 
For dor 
For expo 


Stocks, ra 


Export 
Import 
Raw sugar, total 
From Cuba 
From Philiy 


Price Ti 
Raw, whe 
Refined 

Retail 
W hol 
import 


TOBACCO 


Domestic 
Cigar k 
Air-cur 

laneou 
Foreign grow! 
Cigar leaf 
Cigarette toba 

Exports, inelud 

Imports, ineludir 

fanufactured prod 

Productior manu 

Chewing lig 
Smoking 
iff 


umption 
rretle 

Tax-free 

Tax-paid 


Cigar 
Manufactt 


Exports, ¢ 
Price, cig 


LEATHE 


HIDES AND SKINS 


Imports, tot il } 
Calf and kip sk 
Cattle hide 


ATHER 


Production 
Calf and whe 
Cattle hide 
Goat and k 


eep 





r Revised 
December 1 « 
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LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


LEATHER MANUFACTURES 












thous 


play ho eXCe] at 
tho 






holesale, f. o. b. factory 
nd boys’ oxfords, dress, cattle hide upp°r | | 
ar welt 1947-49= 11K 124.1 124.1 124.1 124.4 124.4 124.4 124.4 144 124.4 124.4 124.4 24.4 14 
oxfords, elk side upper, Goodyear 
1947-49= 1 131 1.3 131 131.3 131.3 131.3 H. 2 2 m2 y 5. Y 5.2 5 

Wor ’s pumps, low-medium quality a s ‘ 5 ! 




















LUMBER 





ALL TYPES? 










1 Lumber Manufacturers Associatior 


mil bd. ft 2 O41 8 OF 2 284 > 728 3. 107 » RS 24 19 2 19 ‘ 2, 5S “ 






, end of month, total 








66, 
241 


' 


1 






SOFTWOODSsS tf 













Or nf 1. end of month do (28 ‘ f Oo 









y 
= 





mill, end of month. aT 1, 168 1, 147 1, ON 24 











) -- -eccee 





awmill products © ._M bd. ft 31, 420 32, 48 +0, 942 27, 41 %, SRR 34. Sie 24 977 ) 4 P . ) 204 










I : C and better, F. G., 1” x4", R 
dol. per M bd. ft 






d of month 














ill and ation yards, end of 
> mont mil. bd. ft 2 O38 2.004 I 1. O56 19014 1 2GT xT aN j 9 @ 2 2 " 
Export tota wwmill products M bd. * 8, 283 7, 788 8, 742 9. 008 6. GOK 7.152 7. 308 2 . 5 6.44 
; iwed timber . do 1, o# 1,017 SR 1, 489 1. 631 1 M4 1 5S we ~ ws % 
H Boar | vantlings, ete ST ~ 6, 337 6,771 ti 7, 519 4, O80 648 s ) ; t 
f w hole le, composite 


N ind hette 








end of month... do 






Pr do “ve t 7 7 
Shipmer do 701 723 ‘ “74 7 nes y +7 24 ' 
ll. end of month do 1,079 1, 972 1, GUS l 1, US 2, 02 2. ovr y * 1 ona aor 











vholesale, Ponderosa, boards, No. 3 common, 
dol. per M be. ft ” 











HARDWOOD FLOORING 






nfilled, end of month 










mill, end of month......-..- q 4 Oy & SM 93 { { Ww), 25 wm. 7M 1 ? 









Preliminary 
r production for January 1955-July 1956 will be shown | 
R ns for January 1954-July 1956 are shown on p. 24 of the Novem}? 4 SURVEY 
for lumber (M bd. f Erports—all types—Decet 19568, 8 January 19 251; Douglas fir, Dees > 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS I > u July 


Se E October 
“e 


LUMBER AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 
PLYWOOD 


pment 


Inventories (for 
Softwood (Doug! 


IRON AND STEEL 
Foreign trade 
Tron and steel u 
Export 
Serapt 
Imports, tota 


Iron and Steel Scrap 


} 1 


ection an¢ 


Home scrap } 


Purchase ' 
Consumption, tota 


Stocks, consun 


Iron or 
I! district 

Mine prod 
Shipments 


Stock 


Import 
Manganes 


Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures 


Consun 
Stock 


Steel, Crude and Semimanufactures 


, whole 
Composit« 
Steel bill 


Structural 


Steel seray 


Steel, Manufactured Products 


Barrels and drun 
Orders, unfilled, et 
Shipments 
Stocks, end of me 

Cans, metal, shipu t tert of steel ex ur 

total fo I rit t 14 M 54 U5, 804 57 Le 1) 999 323, (48 
Food 346, 941 | 260, ‘ ‘ 190, 949 
Nonfood 148, 953 146, 12 l 2! 3. } 132, 699 
Shipments fo 30, 362 3 
Closures (for glass container produ nit r ‘ 14 f l 71 l 
: - a 


476 


Crowns productior OS4 





r Rey isc ’ 
t Revisions for 
o'For 1958, perc 


ew series 


rier 1953-1st quarter 1957; iron and steel exports and imports, 1‘ 
70 tons of steel; for 1957, ti based on capacity as of Jan 
w castings (the F « shown on p. 5-2 is weighted by 


for 1939-40 are avail 148.8 


D Beginning Ja 
per montl 





( nless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 


escriptive 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


‘8 are shown in the 1957 edition of 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
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ve 
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Septem 
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ber 


AND MANU FACTURES—Continued 


IRON 


AND STEEL 


Continued 


METALS 


Steel 


Manufactured Products 


Continued 


net shipme 


wert 


thou 


0 


short tons 


products 
pes heavy ), 


ssories 


steel piling 


lo 


do 
do 


do 


Ra 


4 


{ 


and strir 


tool st 


el, total 
Hot rolled (inel. light 
{einforcine 


id finished 


tubing 

wire products 
products 
inel 
Hot rolled 
Cold rolled 


electrics 


tructural steel 


nmentst 


log. er 


net)f 


d of montht 


, primary, domestic 


do 
do 
do 
do 


shapes) 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


al), total 


of short tons 
do 


do 


thous 


NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS 


short tons 


Fror 
. 


i 


al and 


ted recovery from scray 
reneral 
alloys 
heets, ete 
ingot, 90°; + 


crude 


imart 


im shipments 


1] 


fir 


product 


and pig and ingot (net) 
total 
sheet 


products, 


te and 


tion 

recoverable copperA 
wry, primary 
domestic ores 
foreign ores 


D do 


do 
; 


do 


lol. per Ib 


mil. of It 
do 
do 


do 


short tons 


do 


do 


93, 109 Wi, 132 
135, 062 1145, 660 
GA, GSS RK, OO] 
34, 104 27, 569 
22, 661 10, 999 


naary, 


recovered as refined 


do 


ports 


efinge 


general 


d, unrefined, scrap@ 


scrap, brass and bronze ingots 


do 
do 


do 


do 


48, 778 


Cor 
Stock 


imption, refined (by mills, ete 


Fat 


Price, 


do 
do 
do 


refined, end of month, total 
ricators’ 


113, 180 
B00, Ai 
120, 901 

2810 


rT 
1s 
an 
wf) 


108 
oY 


427 
Osu 
R07 

Gy" 


oR | 
| 


1 


»~ 


M 


| 


aw 


, 421 


123 





17 


LF 


2) 


as 
320 


O56 


102,425 
288300 


124.640 


t 


ars, electrolytic (N. Y.) 


dol. per Ib 


prod 


icts, 


»pper-base 


mill and foundry 


shipments 


1 
Bra: 
Copy 


Bra 


rarterly) 
mill products. 
ver wire mill products® 


mil 


ss and bronze foundry products 


of Ib 
ao 
do 


Lead 


Production 


Mine 


nption, 


recoverable leadA 


vy, estimated recoverable® 
eral), ore}, metal 
total 


d of month 


ore, base bullion, 


and in 


short tons 
do 
do 
do 


process ¢ 
short tons 


primary), refined and antimonial® 


rs’, total 


lead-base, purchased), all consur 


tion, pig 
umption 


incl. reexports 


f, 


desilverized (N.Y 
secondary ‘a 
consumption), 
pig, total 


bars, 


metal) 
industrial), end of month 


pigs, ete 


short tons 
do 

ners._do 

dol. per Ib 


long tons 
ao 
do 
do 
do 


do 


N. Y.), prompt 


dol. per Ib 


94, 900 


121, 6v1 


42, 348 
112, 953 
45, 647 

. 1600 


295 


4,427 
7, 590 
5, 060 
260) 
18, 625 
9930) 


30, OI 
36, 750 
34, 382 
94, 000 


my 
19, 200 
GSo2 


27, 231 
26, 670 
43, 237 
84, 200 


134, 039 


67, 206 
92, 601 
$5, 063 

1400 


27,718 
33, GOS 
41,013 


122, 340 


60, 029 


116, O43 


4, 002 | 70, 
103, 910 114, 


1 


101 
630 


45 | ¢ 44. 979 
13m) 


»duction, recoverable zincA short tons 51,714 


in 


tion (primary 


Exports 
, end of month 


Stock 


Producers’ 


Con 


Revise 


tData for 1947 


> Basic 


Revisions for aluminum castings 


* Data in 1957 Business STATISTICS represent total production 


prime Western (St 


general 
d concentratesG 
slab, blocks 


ry (redistilled) production, tots 
fabricators’, tota 


, smelter (AZI 

umers’ 

Louis) 

zine content of ore consumed 


rP 
been revised to 
metal content 


do 


do 


smelter), from domestic and 


short tons 
al do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
dol. per Ib 
) 
short tons 


incorporate 


45, 630 
30, 087 


8Y, 791 
6, 715 

ta 
1, 2 


104, S31 
S84, H48 
135%) 


nijustinents 


1955) and copper, lead, and zine mine production 


44, 400 


41,653 
23, 406 


4, U0Y 
6, 710 


$, 14 


149, 206) 
74, O78 
1000 


112, 693 
71.124 
1192 


, S335 8, 630 


to mat ils fron 


1958) will be shown later 
both primary and secondary 


2 





1s8¥, 180 
SI. SM4 


5, 833 
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Uniess otherwise stated 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 e« 
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METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 
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HEATING APPARATUS, EXCEPT ELECTRIC 


, dome 
‘oal and woe 


Tie 


i) 
Solid fuel 
MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


Blowers. far ind ur 
Blower ind fans, 7 
lnit-heater group 
Foundry equipme 
rnaces, industri 
leetric 


Fnel-fired 


\ proc 
except for 
Industrial track electr 


H 


chine tool 


\ order 
Domestic 
hipment 
Domest 

1 backlog 


Fetimate 


either mac} 
Construct 
moving 
irm 
xcluding tracts 


machin 


Tractor xeept 
off-hict 


Value 


ECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


B 
Dircet 
New 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 195 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 e« 

BUSINESS STATISTICS April May June 


Septem-| Hetober NOV 
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PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS 


dol. per short tor 


st. use, f. o. b. car at mine_.do 
sizes, f. 0. b. car at mine__.do 


COKE 


of short tons 
"| 


} ’ 
dol. pe 


"TROLEUM AND PRODUCTS 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1956 and 


edition of 


July October 


Septem 
ber 


ber ber 


PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS— Continued 


Refined petroleun 
Lubricant 
Production 
Domestic dem 
Stocks, refiner 
Exports 
Price, whok 
Tuls 
Motor fuel 
Gasoline (includ 
Productio 
Gasoline ( 
Natural-gas 
Use 
Used ij 


Domestic 
Stocks, end « 
Finished 
At refir 
Unfinishe 
Natural-g 


ports (motor 


Aviation gasoline 
Production, total 
10)-octane and above 
Stocks, end of mont! 
100-octane and above 
Jet fuel 
Product ior 
Domestic demand 
Stocks, end of montt 
Asphalt 
Production 
, refinery, ¢ 


Production 
Stocks, refinery, enc 


Asphalt and tar product 
Asphalt roofing, tota 
Roll roofing and cap 
Smooth surfaced 
Mineral surfaced 
Shingles, all types 
Asphalt sidings 


Asphalt board product thous. of 


Saturated felts 


PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER 


Pulpwood 
Receipts thous. of cords 
Consumption 
Stocks, end of mont?! 
Waste paper 
Receipts 
Consumption... 
Stocks, end of month 


WOOD PULP 
Production 
Total, all grades 
Dissolving ancLspecial alpha 
Sulfate. 
Sulfite 


Ground wood 
Defibrated or explode: 
Soda, semichem , sereeni 
Stocks, end of mont! 

otal, all mills 
Pulp mills 
Paper and board mill 
Nonpaper mills 


Exports, all grades, total 
Dissolving and spec 
All other 


Imports, all grades, te 
Dissolving and special 
All other 

r Revised Prelimi 


© Asphalt—5.5 bbl.- 


124 
109, 


13 


119, 334 


169, GSS 
87, 922 
10,914 
27, 838 


10, 176 
7, 834 
13, 012 
> QF 


5 260 
5 832 
5, 248 
10, 505 
9, 970 


430 
658 


do 
do 
do 


St] 
i 


hort tor 


PULP, P 


Novem- | Decem Janu 


wy 








> 298 
2 004 


6, 15! 


678, 765 | 645, 156 
$88, 311 | 514,832 
| 
1, 742.8 | 1, 850.6 1,006.1 

78.5 7.0 7.4 


734, 71 , ) 3,7 723, 27 713,496 
5, 13. 


496, 039 462,417 


969.0 , O86 1, 037.3 72.9 
192. 1 234. ; 208.8 7 
227.4 2 237.0 
96. 5 § 4.0 


Ish. 5 


w4.9 


3Yv.6 | Ww. f 
12.9 31 
26.7 34 


173. 6 145 
SS 6. 





164. 8 142 


3, 063 
6, 768 


689, S36 667,698 
516, 248 493,363 


; 


June 


1958 





June 1958 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 


i board mills, production 


and board, total 


board 
tion paper ar ad board 


thous. of short tons 


do 
do 
do 


do 


ding paper, newsprint, and paperboard 
P aper and Pulp Association 
ne thous 
I filled, end of month 9 


d of month 9 


new 
unfilled, end of month 


ts 
end of month 

r paper 
new 
unfilled, end of month 
tior 


Prod 
Sh nt 


pr ts 
Stocks, end of month 


Price, wholesale, book paper, “A” grade 


finish, white, f. o. b. mill 
rss ae: 
Orders, ne thous 
Orders, ur filled, end of month 
Productior 
end of month 


1 (incl. Newfoundland) 
luction 
yments from mills 
ks at mills, end of month 
d States 
uraption by publishers 
luction 
hipments from mills 
rs, end of month 
At mills 
At publishers 
In transit to put blishers 


Imports 


Price, rolls, contract, delivered to principal ports 


dol 


of 


of 


per 


short tons 


do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


», English 
dol. per 100 Ib 


short tons 


do 
do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
_.do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


short ton 


Paperboard (National Paperboard Association) 


Orders, newt “ 
Orders, unfilled, end of month 
Production, totalt au 
Percent of activity 
Paper products 


thous. of short tons 


ao 
do 


Shipping containers, corrugated and solid fiber, 
+ 


shipments$ 
Folding paper boxes, index of value 

New orders...... . 

Shipments........-.- 


PRINTING 


Book publication, total 
New books 
New editions... 


RUBBER 


Natural rubber 

Consumption 

Stocks, end of month 

Im ports, including latex and guayule 

Price, wholesale, smoked sheets (New 
Synthetic rubber 

Pro luction - 

Consumption 

Stocks, end of month 

Exports 


laimed rubber 


7 eae 
Stocks, end of month 


* Revised ® Preliminary 


1947-49= 100- 
_ ee 


mil. sq. ft. surface area 


number of editions 


do 
do 


long tons. 
do... 


+ = 


York) 
dol. per Ib 


long tons 
..do 
do. 
do. 


do 
do 
do 


° Da t a exclt le estim ated for “tissue paper. 
tRe wns will be shown later as follows: January 1954-March 1957 for paper 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINES 


| 
April | May | June 


PULP, PAPER, 


15. 8&8 


206.0 
137.6 
300.4 
4.0 
103.9 


442 
162.4 
162.6 


11.0 


iF In 
| | Se Nove - jecem 
July August | °°P'™-| October | — , car 


AND PRINTING—Continued 


592. 6 Fag 5&5 
100.9 O68 101.8 101.5 


459.4 450.1 413.6 495. 


134. 40 134. 40 134 


, 216.7 }1, 23 
493.7 38 
, 193.2 


3.8 
4.1 370 
i2. 1 

92 3 


8,029 | 8,301 7, 801 


212.9} 206.7) 1% 
185. 5 187.0 170 


| 
| 


40 | 134.40 3 | 12 ’ L: 134.40 


°1,127.9 (1,119.5 |r 1, 246.4 [7 1,233.2 BS r1, 135 r 1,000.0 


).7 506. 5 


rl, 144.0 ” 908.8 
91 | 


9, 006 , 425 9, 437 &, O65 


5 if |} 203.0 2.4 2 4 183.6 | 
4 a7. 192. 4 190.3 1864.7 


1,463} 1,010| 1,176 q 1,113 | 
1, 176 813 915 74 ABR O28 


237 197 261 


RUBBER 


46, 440 


95,014 
79,946 
173, 441 
16, 008 


16 187 


AND J ‘R PRODI 


106, 


”), 545 
oP ona 
27, 855 


board; January 1955-February 1957 for shipping containers. 








14.40 


, 113.9 


365. 2 


, 112.9 


M4 


7, 43 


1.9 


72.6 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 1957 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 


BUSINESS STATISTICS wi May June | July August | ogg Novem-| Deeem- 
; y | “a 


October her ber 
RUBBER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS—Continued 


TIRES AND TUBES 


Pneumatic casing 
Production 


Shipments, total 
Original equipment 
Replacement equipment 
Export 


Stocks, end of mont! 


Exports 


Inner tubes 
Production i ; : 3, 025 2 l 3, j 3, 764 
Shipments__ _- i l s, 214 72 a 3 3, 172 


Stocks, end of month i , 969 7 2 2 7 6, 909 
Exports io { y 7 " 7 10% 





PORTLAND CEMENT 


Production, finished cemer ) f bbl 3. 7 2b, 40: ‘ l , 25,014 

Percent of capacity l j ) ! M4 
Shipments, finished cement ou f 35 | 7 5, 827 , 732 , 707 ; 039 
Stocks, end of mont 

Finished. 

Clinker... 


CLAY PRODUCTS 


Brick, unglazed (comr " 
Production t tandard hr 6 5 7H 77, 448 ) 5 4 5 611 
Shipmentso" 523, 5 567, 339 6. 602 
Price, wholesale 
30. 81 


Clay sewer pipe an 
Production 
Shipments 

Structural tile, unglazed 
Production 
Shipments 


GLASS PRODUCTS 


Glass containers 
Produetion 


Shipments, domestic, tota 
General-use food 
Narrow-neck food 
Wide-mouth food 


glasses, and fruit 


Beverage 

Beer bottles 

Liquor and wine 
Medicinal and toilet 
Chemical, household and 
Dairy products 


Stocks, end of month 
GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS 


Crude gypsum, quarterly tota 
Imports 
Production 


Caleined, production 


(iypsum product 
Unealcined uses 


Industrial uses 
Building uses 
Plasters 
Base-coat 
All other (incl. Keene’ 


Lath " 
Wallboard 
All otherO 





2 Data beginning Janu id E 1 yt aircraft; earlier data include only automotive tubes (passenger-car, truck, and bus : rts ypes d 
n 1958, but formerly exclu 1) per mont 1 57 OE ud lata for tile 
7 Revisions to be publ ter sf : nnual data y); 1955 (annual and monthly); 1956 (January- August 
©Comprises sheathing, . 4 nir r 
NOTE FOR RAYON ' ; I STAPLE (PL -~RODUCTION AND STOCKS, p. S-39.— Beginning January 1958, data exclude all figures fo 
tow (It should be noted that f lata pul f tow exclude the grea part of acetate tow for cigarette filtration purposes For the ye 
of acetate staple plu 1957 14.1 l t 


r Revised. » Preliminary ta for recycle tires are ¢ ed beginning January 1958 
ae 2 : : " . 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and — 1957 ‘ 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of | | | Septem | | Noves Dec 
BUSINESS STATISTICS : May | June | July her | October! * her - 


August 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS 





APPAREL 


Hosiery, shipmentst__.........thous. of dozen pairs. 
Men’s apparel, cuttings {AO 
Tailored garments 
Suits ....thous. of units 
Overcoats and topcoats - do 
Trousers (separate), dress and sport do 
hirts (woven fabrics), dress and sport 
thous. of doz_- 
Vork clothing: 
Dungarees and waistband overalls ..do 
Shirts do 
men’s, misses’, juniors’ outerwear, cuttings:AC 
thous. of units 
do__. 
s do 
ts, blouses, and shirts .....-thous. of doz 


COTTON 


t exclusive of linters 
Production 
Ginnings§ thous. of running bales. . ‘ " 23: 73 2, AO4 
Crop estimate, equivalent 500-!b. bales 
thous. of bales 
Consumption$ bales 
Stocks in the United States, end of month, | 
total thous. of bales__| * 14, 625 3, : 12, 108 323 22, 505 21, 274 19, 344 7, 573 : 14, O62 13, 910 
Domestic cotton, total do f 2 22, 466 21, 234 19, 305 7, 5 3 14, 900 13, Sit 
On farms and in transit do... "1,2 99: f p 12, 185 10, 542 7, 257 , 801 2: 562 
Public storage and compresses i. , 87 , 82 , O4E : 5g 9, 312 9, 634 10, 784 4 2 ] 11, 517 
Consuming establishments do } , 37 y by 969 1, 058 1, 264 , 42 fi 1, 728 
Foreign cotton, total e ..do 39 39 39 5 57 2 4 


670, 259 | 648, 064 |) 63 Wei 866, 549 | 650, 651 |! 819, 816 799.800 639, 635 


Exports/ cee bales 2.4 59, 7 436, 088 | 378.825 | 483, 654 5 449, 626 
ImportsA PAPI - do 3,41: f g 3, 007 ; 7, 755 31, 122 16, 148 27,708 i , 2, 27¢ 
Prices (farm), American upland. cents per Ib 32.3 32.8 33.0 32.3 : 28.2 27 24.9 
Prices, wholesale, middling, 1”, average 14 markets 

cents per Ib 33. § 3 3 33. 6 33. 4 ss 34.: 3 $ 4.6 
tton linters: | 
Consumption ‘ thous. of bales 92 104 107 * ) ¢ 91 
Production : PE . eet do__. f 35 45 7 5 § 119 
Stocks, end of month Sa “eal 3 724 ‘ i 91% 931 


COTTON MANUFACTURES 


Cotton cloth | 
Cotton broadwoven goods over 12 inches in width, | 
production, quarterly A _-mil. of linear yd__|---------|- 2, 437 |. ‘ 2, 249 
F xports oP thous. of sq. yd i, f 39, 1K 41, 781 46, 253 49, 419 45,043 
Imports Te do 4 . 7, 491 &, O43 7, 704 
Prices, wholesale 
Mill margins cents per Ib . 6 id 26 j. 7! 2 27. 58 
Denim, white back, 28-inch, 8 oz/yd__ cents per yd 5 36 3 : 3 36.4 : 36 ; 3H 36.4 36.4 
Print cloth, 39-inch, 68 x 72 do 5 15.9 f 5 : 15.4 5.8 5 5 nf : 15.0 
Sheeting, class B, 40-inch, 48 x 44-48 do... 5. 16.3 j 5 15.8 5, 5.5 5 15.8 1A. 8 | 
Cotton yarn, natural stock, on cones or tubes | | 
Prices, wholesale, f. o. b. mill | | 
0/2, carded, weaving ..dol. per Ib - 662 662 | 6 666 | 70 ‘ . r, 2 
36/2, combed, knitting : .-do- 5 934 9% : - 940 | 940 ; 957 ; O45 


on or 


pindle activity (cotton system spindles) :{A 
\ctive spindles, last working day, total thous. , S87 | 19,805 | 19,739 | © 19,71 7 19, 769 19, 743 19, G0 
Consuming 100 percent cotton do 18, 268 . 7: 18,147 | 18, 130 17, 950 
Spindle hours operated, all fibers, total___mil. of br__|" ‘11, 2% 9,224) ” ¥, 3 9, 123 9,171 | ' 11,401 7. 95 11, 045 
Average per working day : do r 45 5 ” 450 * 373 oH} 459 456 | 44s 442 
Consuming 100 percent cotton siane do , 8) °8,& . 478 | 8,441 |! 10,475 10, 199 


MANMADE FIBERS AND MANUFACTURES 


Fiber production, quarterly total 9 4 mil. of tb 

Rayon and acetate: Filament yarn do 

Staple plus tow® do 

Noncellulosic (nylon, acrylic, protein, etc.) do 

Exports: Yarns and monofilaments thous. of Ib 
Staple, tow, and tops do 
Imports: Yarns and monofilaments do 
Staple, tow, and tops do 
Rayon and acetate: 

Stocks, producers’, end of month, total@ mil. of Ib i. q 5 122. 6 
Filament yarn . , do 3) 4 69. 6 
Staple (incl. tow)@. = = Pe L 5 | | 53.0 

Prices, rayon, viscose | 
Yarn, filament, 150 denier —————- =U f . 910 
Staple, 1.5 denier do a y y . 291 

Manmade broadwoven fabries 

Production, quarterly total 9A thous. of linear yd 
Rayon and acetate (excl. tire fabrie) _-- do 
Nylon and chiefly nylon mixtures ___- do 


Exports, piece goods. ____thous. of sq. yd__| 15,250 | 15,307 | 14,515 | 10,671 | 14,396 : 5, 71 2 3572 | 12,540 | 13,006 


| 
....thous. of Ib__| 524 513 553 557 | f 808 | 549 57 1, 322 231 
4.00 4.52 . 48 . > 4.40 4a 133 4.32 4.31 


8, 155 ! - 7 7,611 


SILK 
a say 
Price, raw, AA, 20-22 denier... .--- dol. per Ib. 
Production, fabrie, qtrly. totalA..thous. of linear yd 

’ Revised. » Preliminary. | Data cover a 5-week period. 2 Ginnings to December 13. 3 Ginnings to January 16 4 Total ginnings of 1957 crop. 
Revised to include stocks held by warehouses not formerly reporting; data for August 1956 June 1957 are understated by an unknown amount * Data are for month shown 
t Excludes shipments of men’s slipper socks. Comparable data for January-March 1957 (units as above): 12,065; 11,712; 12,204 qData for April, July, and October 1957 and Januar 
i April 1958 cover 5-week periods and for other months, 4 weeks; cotton stocks and number of active spindles are for end of period covered 
Estimates beginning December 1957 for men’s apparel and January 1958 for women’s, etc., are based on revised samples and are not strictly comparable with those for earlier mont! 
her 1957 men’s cuttings (old basis) in order and units as above: 1,400; 140, 4,800; 1,356; 132; 252. No overlap is available for women’s, etc @See note at bottom of p. 8-38 
9 Includes data not shown separately. ARevisions for 1955-57 are available upon request. 





f 


§Total ginnings to end of month indicated, except as noted. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and : = 1957 eo. 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of | | Sesien } ated ore | Febro- | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS i May Tune July August “a October | ag as _ ox | March | April | May 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 


WOOL AND MANUFACTURES 
Wool consumption, mill (clean ba q 
Apparel class t 5, 25 21, 5 21, ‘ 27 é ! 25 13, 751 13, 110 
Carpet class I ; 9, 552 , 27 & 180 7, 639 
Wool imports, clean content 1 18, 7 HM 0 5, 41 05 16 . 72: 11, 369 11, 334 
Apparel class (dutiable , Clean conter H 7 245 { 5 4 4, 253 
Wool prices, raw, clean ba Boston 
Good French combing and staple 
Territory, fine dol. per Ib 5 675 75 475 1. 675 8 | 5 1. 438 1. 37 
Fleece, 3/8 blood Ic l 7 71 7 925 28! 2 1.115 1 or 1.02 
Australian, 64s, 70s, zood topmaking oO 1. 575 595 2! 525 25 25 WE 425 1. 325 1 
Knitting varn, worsted, 2/20s—50s/56 radford system, 
7 4 2.2 12.2 12. ¢ 12. : M 99.8 97. ; 96. 0 


9 


wholesale price t 
Woolen and worsted woven goods, except wove t 
Production, quarterly, total” thous. of lin. yd L@ 2.5 r OO, 476 
Apparel fabrics, total 69, 113 57 
Other than Government orders, total 68, 210 
Men's and boy 28, 87¢ 
Women’s and cl 39, 334 
Prices, wholesale, suitir b. mil 
Flannel, men’s and ys’ 7 = ) I Bod ll 1 118.0 118.0 118.0 
Gabardine, women’ ) 97.3 7.é 97. 97. ¢ 97.3 100.4 100. 4 





T R. ANSPORT TAT ION E Qu IPME NT 





AIRCRAFT 


Manufacturers of complete type | 
Aircraft, engines, propeller irts, ete.: | | 
Orders, new (net), « rterly total mil. of dol 1, 5 1, O75 
Sales (net), quarterly total do O15 2,948 | 
tacklog of orders tal, end of quarter 16, 3 | 14, 431 
For U. 8. military « omerso 10, 55 9, 249 
Civilian aircraft | 
Shipments thous. of dol 57, § 13 69, 497 70, 649 12, Of 54,911 | " > 
Airframe weight thous. of It ; 2, 55 2,114.0 | 2,096.0 | 1,950.6] 1,641.1 456. 5 d | 1, 430.8 
Exports (commercial and civilian) @c"__. thous. of dol 6, 6, 6 24, 495 21, 804 31, 28 19, 408 27, 75 7,647 | 14,340 


MOTOR VEHICLES | 
Factory sales, total number f 91, Be 582,012 | ,749 | 381,653 | 380,176 78,56 642,856 | 558, 521 17, SRS 433,472 | 306,712 »9424,300 
Coaches, total do 506 4 38h 309 | 315 243 241 287 d : 342 344 p 3235 
Domestic = Ti 410 | 306 3: 302 | 281 : 232 206 253 2 213 200 
Passenger cars, total Pe do 541,733 | 537 4 , 32 4,718 | 521, 282 | § 279 | 291, | 583, 783 55,242 , 416 | 3946, 22 350, 46 322,482 »*349,800 
Domestic : ppawitinks ‘ 526, 3 522, 75 74,635 | 513, 315, 282, 5 560,141 | 536, 369 12, 674 | 383,516 | 346,207 | 308, 904 
Trucks, total. .... eee ( 106,275 | 103, { 21 i, GBS 90, 152 3, 1 8, | 94,574 | 87, 3: 9, 77 71, 05 7 } 73, 886 »° 74,200 
Domestic : 84, 410 2, 93 76, 858 76, 856 | 74, 212 51, 016 3, 78, 928 72, 030 4, 5A, 024 57, ig 56, 029 
Exports, totald’.-.. 34, 725 34, 95 28, 295 24, | 27,459] 17,987 8,053 | 30,324 34, 502 
Passenger cars (new and used) 14, 029 , OBE , 9,562 | 9,977 5,6 i, 16, 000 19, 628 | A 
Trucks and buses 20, 696 20, 7,405 | 1 | 17, 48% , 37 , 14, 324 14, 874 : 10, 823 
Imports (cars, trucks, buses), total*® 22, 262 36 21, & 3, 373 24 466 , 919 27,7 26, 046 31,319 37, Hue 30, 469 
Passenger cars (new and used)* 21, 549 20, 7 21, 26 5. 23,698 | 19,3 26,439 | 26,174 30,429 | 36, 76: 28, 44 
lruck trailers (incl. trailer chassis), prod_. ‘ 5, 536 5, 57 5, L 5, 258 , 667 » 3, 97 3, 636 3, 5 3, 316 3, 513 3, 704 
Complete trailers... ....-. 5, 278 316 | , 608 3, § , 322 . . 368 3, 631 3, 326 3, 27 3, 064 3, 2m: 3, 459 
Wilidinbindindicmuendenes senda 2, 5 2, 665 2, 36 2, 08 2, 52% 2, 522 2, 51% 2,018 1, 863 , 716 1, 700 , 1, 691 


Registrations: ‘ sie | ie . 
New passenger cars ‘ b | 548, 609 | 506, 32 517, 43 | 543, 2 491, 839 95, b3, 795 | 408, 534 | 512,136 | 381,932 | 333,580 | 400,501 | 418, 255 
New commercial cars ny” eet 75, 43 2, 308 | » 335 | 79,117 | 77,053 , 156 3, 61,920 | 62,160 ] 52,368 | 49,136 | 55,450] 63,403 
RAILROAD EQU IPMENT 


American Railway Car Institute: 
Freight cars: 
Shipments, total number 9, 016 . 96 , 656 7, 893 , y 7, 26 i, 507 7, 37 5,5 6, 072 
Equipment manufacturers, total do 5, 5, 26 qo 4, 832 , 716 T "033 : * on 3.7% 4 592 
Domestic.. do , 258 , 183 | 717 4, 685 , 58 . 7 3, 91! 3, 408 36 3, 526 4, 426 
Railroad and private-line shops, domestic. do 3, 763 3,7 3,7 3, 061 | : 3, 47; 3, 23 ‘ 78 1, 480 





New orders, totalc” | 1, 058 2, 852 3, 212 2, 3 , 09 3 5 , 202 
Equipment ms anufacturers, total_.._- 3, 2, 36 ¢ 782 , 082 5% 3, 1% 37! , 201 
"Demnestio i, , 892 97 782 4 - 5 ', i 37! 201 
Railread and private-line shops, domestic “0 276 , l 
Unfilled orders, end of month, total.........do 86,489 | 80, 3, 1! 66, 860 0, 2: 56, 6 38, 249 
Equipment manufacturers, total do 39, 864 32,954 | 28, 602 25, 44: y i it 5, 276 11, 854 
38, 604 | 31,7 27, 460 24, 3 23, 76 9,2 5, 11, 632 


Domestic do » 20 , | 
Railroad and private-line shops, domestic__do 56,932 | 51,§ | 46,625 27 , 196 38,258 | 34, 32, 1 29, 57: 27,862 | 26,395 




















Passenger cars (equipment manufacturers | 
Shipments, total__. do i | 55 | 7 387 f K ‘ 10 
Domestic do 7 ) 5 376 37 3¢ 10 
Unfilled orders, end of month, total ...do f : ‘ 78 | 7 143 34 ( 7 63 
Domestic acme .do 139 


Association of American Railroads 
Freight cars (class I):§ | 
Number owned or leased, end of month. _..thous »72 727 | , 7a , ve , 735 | 1,742 
Held for repairs, percent of total owned | 5 4.5 .§ 5.0 4.9 
Locomotives (class I) | 
Steam, owned or leased, end of month thous 3 3 : 3 | 
Held for repairs, percent of total owned 18.1 17.4 ‘ 21.0 
Diesel-lectric and electric ' } | | 
Owned or leased, end of mo__No. of power units 27, 2 27, 383 7,453 | 27,548 27,602 27, 67 27,605 | 27, 85% 27, 932 28, 047 28, 093 28, 134 
Serviceable, end of month do 26, 12% 5, 42% 26 26,462 | 26,580] 26, 56 26, 702 26, 773 | 9 5, 82 26, ¢ 26, 811 26, 865 | 
Installed in service (new) do 11g 25 | 112 | 73 | 50 67 | 
Unfilled orders, end of month io 5 395 320 | 296 i “ 32: 273 206 | 


Exports of locomotives, total (railroad-service 
dustrial types) --- number 64 37 52 | 55 | 49 80 | 


57 





























7 
n 








r Revised. ® Preliminary ¢ Corrected ! Data cover a 5-week period ? Revised Ist quarter 1957 (units and order as above): 73,787; 70,701; 69,001; 34,836; 34,165. 


‘ Preliminary estimate of production 
qData for April, July, and October 1957 and January and April 1958 cover 5-week periods; other months cover 4 weeks. o’Revisions for 1955 (freight-car orders) and 1956 will be shown later 


{Beginning with the March 1958 Survey, the price is expressed as an index, 1947-49=100. Monthly data for 1947-56 are shown at the bottom o1 p. 8-38 of the March 1958 SuRVEY. 
® Data beginning January 1958 exclude exports of new cargo transports, included in earlier data, In 1957, such exports were valued at $1.4 million. 
* New series (from Bureau of the Census Data cover complete un its, ch issis, and bodies. § Excludes railroad-owned private refrigerator cars 
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